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A.F.L. Directs Attention to Various 
Provisions of Manpower Regulations 


|The following, in relation to the new manpower 
requations, is reproduced from the current (Septem- 
ber) issue of “Labor’s Monthly Survey,” published by 
the American Federation of Labor.] 


On August 16, the War Manpower Commission is- 
sued Regulation 7, which (1) relaxed the restrictions 
on. workers transferring to higher-paid jobs, (2) pro- 
vided that by October 15 employment control through 
stabilization plans must be extended to the entire 
country, and (3) prescribed minimum rulings to be 
included in these plans. The Federation representa- 
itive on the Management-Labor Policy Committee of 
the War Manpower Commission reviewed and passed 
on Regulation 7 in principle before it was issued. 
The optional provision providing for controlled re- 
ferral by the Employment Service was provisionally 
accepted subject to the development of appropriate 
standards. 

Changing to Higher-Paid Job 


Under Regulation 7, a worker employed in an es- 
sential or locally needed job may secure a Statement 
of Availability to change to a higher-paid job if his 
wage is below standards established by Federal or 
State regulations or below a level approved by the 
War Labor Board. 

This means that essential workers with wages be- 
low 50 cents an hour may change to higher-paid jobs 
unless a wage of less than 50 cents has been ap- 
proved by the War Labor Board for their plant. 
Other rules for securing Certificates of Availability 
remain the same: If refused by the employer, the 
Employment Service is required to issue the Certifi- 
cate if (a) the worker is discharged or laid off indefi- 
nitely or for seven days or more; (b) his conditions 
of work involve undue personal hardship. If the 
worker is employed less than full time or at a job 
not using his highest skill, he may be referred to 
another job by the Employment. Service if he so 
desires, Workers not in essential or locally needed 
jobs may transfer at will, without certificates of 
availability (unless special provisions have been in - 
serted in their local area stabilization plan by the 
Avea Director after consultation with Management- 
Labor Committee). 

Vigilance Required 

The Federation representative on the National 
W.M.C. Management-Labor Policy Committee will 
advise labor representatives on all regional and area 
manpower committees of the standards to be watched 
in setting up and administering these stabilization 
plans. Labor’s basic freedom now depends on the 
work and vigilance of our representatives on these 
committees, and on our central labor unions and 
local unions who instruct and support them. 


Note that the following required safeguards must 
be in every employment stabilization plan. They 
ae inserted for the protection of workers, and union 
representatives should see to it that they are strictly 
observed. (a) Hiring through trade union business 
agents or offices continues after an arrangement has 
been made with the Employment Service. (b) Ap- 
peals: Any worker may appeal from any act or 
failure to act of the War Manpower Commission, 
bringing his appeal through the labor representative 


on the area labor-management committee. (c) His 
union may represent him in handling an appeal or 
at any step in the operation of the program. (d) 
Statements of Availability may include only informa- 
tion authorized by the War Manpower Commission 
and not prejudicial to the worker in seeking new 
employment. This safeguards against the use of a 
Certificate of Availability to blacklist a worker. (e) 
Discrimination. Hiring shall be based on qualifica- 
tions for the job and made without discrimination 
as to race, sex, nationality or (except as required by 
law) citizenship. 
Optional Provisions 


The following optional provisions may be inserted 
in all stabilization plans and are important for the 
protection of workers: (a) Provisions to protect work- 
ers from loss of seniority or other re-employment 
rights. (b) Provisions to protect workers against 
arbitrary discharge. (c) Provisions to prevent. loss of 
work time in applying for Certificates of Availability. 

In certain cases workers must be referred to their 
jobs by the Employment Service,-even if they have 
a Certificate of Availability: (1) Workers hired for 
work in a critical occupation or who were last em- 
ployed in a critical occupation. (2) Workers who 
have not lived or worked in the locality of the new 
employment throughout the preceding 30 days. (3) 
Workers whose last regular employment was in agri- 
culture and who are hired for non-agricultural work. 
If the employment is for a period of six weeks or 
less, neither Referral nor Certificate of Availability 
are necessary. 


Power Granted Directors 


Regulation 7 also permits Regional and Area Man- 
power Directors, after consultation with their man- 
agement-labor committees, to extend the list of per- 
sons who can be hired only by referral from the Em- 
ployment Service. They may require either that 
certain specified groups of workers must. be hired 
through the Employment Service or that all workers 
must be so hired. Such measures may be necessary 
to meet severe manpower shortages. 

The National Management-Labor Policy Commit- 
tee approves the imposition of such drastic controls 
only when they are accompanied by appropriate safe- 
guards and standards. The Committee is now working 
on the development of such standards. 

[A brief report was made at the Labor Council 
last Friday night by President Shelley on confer- 
ences, in which he and Secretary O’Connell had par- 
ticipated, wherein discussion was had among man- 
agement, government and labor representatives per- 
taining to the new manpower regulations as affecting 
the Coast area. President Shelley stated that further 
conferences were to be held, following which a more 
complete report would be made, and that any agree- 
ments arrived at would be submitted for approval.] 

i --— o - — 
40-CENT MINIMUM PAY RECOMMENDED 

A 15-member industry committee has recommended 
a 40-cent-an-hour minimum wage in the bakery, bev- 
erage and miscellaneous food industries. The mini- 
mum will affect 36,000 workers. 


TODAY! — Buy That EXTRA $100 War Bond —- TODAY! 


Green, at Legion Meet, 
Makes Frank Statement 
On Attacks Against Labor 


In speaking before the annual convention of the 
American Legion at Omaha, last Wednesday, Presi- 
dent William Green of the American Federation of 
Labor, was quite frank in one part of his remarks in 
directing attention to “rash and unreasonable state- 
ments” by Legion spokesmen concerning organized 
workers. In that portion of his address he said: 

Nation’s Industrial Machine 

“Right now, America is producing for war at a 
rate six times greater than during the month before 
Pearl Harbor. The vast flow of ships, planes, guns 
and tanks that has poured out of the nation’s indus- 
trial machine since the war began has frequently 
been described as miraculous. But, strictly speaking, 
the miracle consists largely of plain hard work and 
loyal devotion to duty by millions of men and 
women who toil, day in and day out, in the mills and 
factories of the nation. 


“Let Us Face the Facts” 

“Let us face the facts. Without the skill and sweat 
and labor of America’s soldiers of production, Amer- 
ica’s soldiers in uniform could never have undertaken 
a single one of the offensive drives which are now 
forcing the enemy back to certain defeat. Our work- 
ers have done just as good a job as our soldiers. Yet 
instead of praise and a pat on the back, they have 
been taking a terrible beating in the press, on the 
radio, and in the public forums of our country. 


Resent Slurs and Denunciation 

“Speaking for more than six million hard-working 
and thoroughly patriotic members of the American 
Federation of Labor, I can truthfully say that they 
bitterly resent the slurs and denunciations that have 
been heaped upon the organized workers of America 
by people who ought to know better. Even spokes- 
men for the American Legion have at times been 
guilty of rash ahd unreasonable statements. It is 
quite understandable for people to become incensed 
over some individual incident or situation, but it is 
wholly reprehensible to denounce on that account the 
entire labor movement, including workers and labor 
organizations that have contributed tremendously to 
the success of our war effort. 


An Un-American Attitude 

“Every time an isolated strike occurs, a hue-and-cry 
develops for lynching all of labor’s rights. Such an 
attitude is un-American. It is, in fact, typically Fas- 
cist. There is no place for it in our free country. 

“Organized labor in America has voluntarily sur- 
rendered the exercise of its right to strike for the 
duration in order to help win the war. Our ‘no-strike’ 
pledge to the President has been religiously kept- by 
99.9 per cent of the members of the American 
Federation of Labor. We know that in order to 
keep America free and to preserve the right to strike 
against injustice for all time, we must keep on work- 


ing without interruption until final victory is won. 


Ever since the war started the efforts of the national 

and local officers of American Federation of Labor 

unions have been eoncentrated on preventing strikes 

by any and all possible means. We have succeeded in 

this beyond the most optimistic expectations. The 

few strikes that have taken place are merely the ex- 
: (Continued on Page Two) 


Support Claim of Miners 
For "Portal-to-Portal" Pay 


Payment for travel time for coal miners is not 
dependent upon the Fair Labor Standards Act, but is 
a right which is granted to miners by other countries, 
the American Federation of Labor members of the 
National War Labor Board declared in their dissent- 
ing opinion in the Illinois coal case, involving the 
Illinois Coal Operators’ Association and the United 
Mine Workers. 

The War Labor Board rejected the “portal-to-por- 
tal” pay clause agreed upon by the union and oper- 
ators on August 25. The board voted, 8 to 4, on this 
issue, with the A.F.L. and C.I.0. members consti- 
tuting the minority. 


Opinion of Board Majority 


Chairman William H. Davis, in the opinion for 


the majority, stated that the board had rejected the. 


$1.25 a day portal-to-portal pay clause because the 
figure “is arrived at by processes of rationalization 
which wholly ignore the fact that the mine workers 
are not entitled to extra compensation under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act until the weekly working 
time exceeds 40 hours.” 


The dissenting opinion of the A.F.L. members, 
signed by George Meany and Matthew Woll, holds 
that “a mine worker is at work from the time he 
reports for work, at the beginning of the shift, and 
comes under the control, direction or supervision of 
his employer until the end of the shift... . He is not 
paid for that work; he has never been paid for that. 
work,” 


Stating that ore miners undergo the same incon- 
veniences and dangers in travel time as do coal miners 
but get paid for such time under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the opinion asks, “Why should the 
majority of the War Labor Board discriminate against 
the coal miners?” 


No “Hidden” Increase Seen 


The opinion says, in part: “The spokesman for 
the majority has called the Illinois wage agreement 
a ‘hidden wage increase’ that is ‘not very well hid- 
den.’ We can see no wage increase in paying men for 
work for which they have never been paid at all. In- 
crease necessarily means the recipient has been re- 
ceiving some pay for the work in question. The mine 
workers have received no pay at all. How can it be 
an increase? 


“We do not see how it is possible to make argu- 
ment against their claim of portal-to-portal pay since 
April 1, 1943. The supplemental wage agreement of 
July 20, 1943, is a genuine settlement of a real con- 
troversy. It deserved approval. Rejection of the 
agreement makes confusion worse confounded.” 


—_—_¢—_______ 


“All I have seen teaches me to trust the Creator 
for all I have not seen.”—Emerson. 
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CANNING PAY FOR 111,000 UPPED 

The U. S. Wage and Hour Division has promul- 
gated an order establishing a 40-cent minimum hourly 
wage, effective October 18, in the canned fruits and 
vegetables and related products industry. The in- 
dustry employs 400,000 covered workers, of whom 
110,000 will be directly affected by the order. 

eee 


AWARDS TO KAISER WORKERS 

Sixteen workers and ten supervisory employees 
whose ideas contributed to the production records 
established by the Henry J. Kaiser shipyards in the 
Portland area, made a clean sweep of national pro- 
duction honors announced by the War Production 
Drive headquprters. The Board for Individugl 
Awards bestowed twelve Certificates and fourteen 
Honorable Mentions for production ideas submitted 
through labor-management committees of three yards. 
These committees include representatives of the 
Metal Trades Council (A.F.L.), and of the Kaiser 
management, and have done valuable work in over- 
coming joint production problems. 


Insurance Clause in Union Pact 
A novel feature, introduced for the first time in con- 
tracts of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, has been announced by the Milwaukee joint 
board of the union, following negotiations with the 
A. B. Zuckert and the Sunlite Manufacturing Com- 
panies. Six hundred employees are affected. 


Both firms have agreed to insure their workers with 
the Union Labor Life Insurance Company for hos- 
pitalization, sick and death benefits. The amount of 
the sick benefit, in cases where hospitalization is not 
required, is $15 per week; $500 is allowed in case of 
death of policyholder. The firms are to pay for the 
entire insurance program. ; 


Green's Address to Legion 
(Continued from Page One) 
ception to the rule. The ‘no-strike’ record of Amer- 
ican workers during this war is better than that of 
labor in any other free country in the world, includ- 
ing nations like Great Britain which have actually 
been under direct enemy fire. 


Must Preserve Independence 


“T have spoken to you thus frankly because I feel 
there is some danger of organizations like. the Amer- 
ican Legion being used by powerful groups to advance 
special and selfish economic interests. I trust that 
the American Legion will reject any such advances 
no matter how attractively they are disguised. More 
than anything else, if it is to retain and extend its 
effective influence for all that is best in the American 
way of life, the American Legion must preserve its 
independence of thought and action. Only by so 
doing can it successfully take full advantage of the 
opportunities for growth and expansion and service 
that loom ahead.” 
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Election, As Harmony 


Move, In L. A. Couneil 


Last week’s issue of the Citizen, official publication 
of the Los Angeles Labor Council, stated as follows: 


“Invitations to return to the Los Angeles Centra| 
Labor Council have been sent to every AFL union 
in the city of Los Angeles! That is news of the high- 
est order, and carries added weight with it because 
of the conferences held within the last two months 
between Admisistrator Paul J. Smith and officers 
of the unions outside of the Council, who informed 
the delegates the unions would welcome such an jn- 
vitation and had virtually pledged they would re- 
affiliate with the Central Labor Council. But that 
was not the only big news in store for the delegates: 


Special Election of Officers 


“A special election will be held Monday, November 
15, 1943, at which time all of the returing unions will 
participate in determining who shall be entrusted with 
the Council’s affairs. This arrangement, that of 
setting aside’ some provisions of the by-laws, will 
make it possible for the entire AFL movement in 
this city to select the official family of the Central 
Labor Council.” 


The article in the Citizen goes on at great 
length to relate in detail the action of the Central 
Council which brought about the above-noted result, 
the debate having been participated in by various 
delegates, and the official action being through adop- 
tion of a resolution. The Citizen also predicts that 
with the added strength and prestige of returning 
unions the Los Angeles Council will become a power- 
ful factor in the AFL movement not only on the 
West Coast but throughout the nation. 

Administrator in Charge 

It will be recalled that some two or three months 
ago the American Federation of Labor, following 
a meeting of its executive council, decided to place 
an administrator in charge of the Los Angeles cen- 
tral body in an endeavor to bring about harmony 
and a better understanding on various matters which 
had developed over a period of time. Understood to 
be in pursuance of contributing to that end, the in- 
cumbent president of the council tendered his resigna- 
tion, which after extened discussion was accepted 
by the delegates, and with a testimonial of apprecia- 
tion of his services. Since that time Paul J. Smith 
has acted as administrator of the central body on 
behalf of the A.F.L. executive council, and with 
J. W. Buzzell continuing in his regular capacity as 
secretary. 

_—_——_—q__ 


Against Job Plan for School Youth 


Three government agencies joined in a declara- 
tion against inclusion of school youth “in any em- 
ployment plan until other sources of labor have been 
exhausted.” The declaration was part of a statement 
of policies and standards issued to guide urban com- 
munities in establishing part-time school and work 
programs. 


Signed by Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission; Katharine F. Lenroot, chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, and Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, Commissioner of Education, the statement 
said: “The first obligation of school youth is to take 
advantage of their educational opportunities in order 
that they may be better prepared for citizenship and 
for service to the nation.” 


GOOD FOOD 


ENJOY IT DAY OR NIGHT OPEN ALL NIGHT 


HENRY'S CAFETERIAS 


101 TAYLOR STREET, corner of Turk 
3036 16th STREET, Between Mission and Valencia 
70 4th STREET, Between Mission and Market 
ELECTRIC VENTILATION SPEEDY SERVICE 
OUR OWN BAKERY 


Friday, September 24, 1943 
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Present Wage Proposal in 
Coast Shipbuilding to W.L.B. 


M. H. Stafford, secretary of the Pacific Coast Dis- 
trict Metal Trades Councils, and Harry F. Morton 
general counsel for the Kaiser shipbuilding interests, 
appeared before the War Labor Board in Washington 
this week in support of wage proposals for an esti- 
mated 33,000 workers in West Coast shipyards. 


The proposals are contained in a report and its 
recommendations coming from the recent Shipbuild- 
ing Stabilization Conference, held in San Francisco, 
and which lasted over a period of seven weeks. 

It is said there would be a wage increase of 10 
cents an hour to the workers affected, and this would 
be biought about through classification and reclassi- 
fications of certain craftsmen. 


Huge Saving Offered 


Under the proposal, contained in the Conference 
report to the War Labor Board, and supported in 
oral arguments by Messrs. Morton and Stafford in 
their appearance before the Board, there would be 
a saving of 50,000,000 man-hours and $70,000,000. This 
would be brought about through provision in the re- 
port whereby there would be eliminated an old re- 
quirement that workers classified generally as boiler- 
makers must stay within one or another of the various 
divisions of that craft and they would, if competent, 
then be free to aid on another job within the struc- 
ture of that craft. 


It was argued before the Board that there was no 
divergence of opinion on the Pacific Coast between 
employer and employee groups in relation to the 
report as presented—that the area as to shipyard 
wage rates and working conditions is “just one big 
community”—press dispatches stated. 


Within “Little Steel” Range 


In relation to the wage adjustment, it was declared 
io amount to less than three-quarters of a cent an 
hour on total shipyard employment, and to be well 
within the Little Steel formula; also, that it. con- 
stitutes merely a pay realignment for a comparatively 
small minority of the over 400,000 workers in the 
shipyards, to meet new conditions arising after the 
yards went. on a war production footing. 


) 


In his presentation, Mr. Morton suggested that if 
the War Labor Board is unwilling to accept the pro- 
posed changes adopted by the Stabilization Confer- 
ence the entire plan be re-submitted to the parties 
for re-negotiation under collective bargaining pro- 
cedure. Chairman Davis of the W.L.B. was quoted as 
saying this would be done. The Board, however, was 
told there was nothing inflationary in the proposals 
submitted to it by the Stabilization Conference. 
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100 PRISONS MAKE WAR GOODS 

More than 160,000 prisoners in 100 state prisons 
are producing war goods for the Army, Navy and 
Maritime Commission, the O.W.I. reports. To date, 
war contracts totaling nearly $11,000,000 have been 
awarded to prisons. Before the war, prison authori- 
ties were prohibited from competing with free labor. 
On July 9, federal restrictions on the sale of convict- 
made goods to federal agencies were suspended for 
the duration by executive order. 

Ge a ee SS 


George W. Taylor, W.L.B. vice-chairman, says the 
average factory wage rates were increased less than 
1 cent an hour between October, 1942, and May, 1943. 


PEOPLE'S 0 


Per Cent 
Union 


An Independent 
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_ Your Donation Aided 
i eshiger who contributed to the San Francisco 

War Chest appeal last fall will be glad to know 
that their donations are making it possible to send 
15,000 tons of wheat to Greece monthly. The star- 
vation rat ehas now dropped two-thirds in Greece. 


FARM LABOR PLACEMENTS 

The War Food Administration announces that 
1,600,000 placements of workers were made on farms 
through the government. farm labor program during 
the last four months. At the same time, officials 
stressed the need for additional emergency volun- 
teer workers. : 

eS re is oe tet 
LABOR AND FARMER TEAM-UP 

Farm-labor co-operation is being carried out in a 
practical way in the Fargo (N. D.) OP.A. district, 
where the labor advisory committee includes ten 
members from the Farmers’ Union. These members, 
plus fifteen members from labor organizations, work 
together continuously to keep O.P.A. officials posted 
on the impact. of its program on labor and farm 
groups. 

a 

CHARTER MARINE CULINARY WORKERS 

The Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Alliance and 
Bartenders’ League (A.F.L.) has issued a charter 


“covering workers employed on the steamer Delmarva 


running between Cape Charles and Norfolk, Va. This 
is the first charter to be issued by the union covering 
all.the culinary workers on river and lake steamers. 
Charters covering marine cooks have been issued in 
a number of cities. 
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Local Molders Will Appeal 


Decision of Regional Board 


Wage increases ranging from 1% cents to 15 cents 
an hour for 4000 northern California foundry. workers 
have been approved by the Tenth Regional War La- 
bor Board (W.L.B.), it was announced last week. 

Raises were less than had been requested in some 
cases, and all increases were approved solely because 
they were found necessary for effective prosecution 
of the war, the W.L.B. said. 

The applications for permission to raise the pay 
scales were filed jointly by the Northern California 
Foundrymen’s Institute of San Francisco, represent- 
ing fifty-two firms from San Jose to Benicia, and 
Molders and Foundry Workers’ Union No. 164 
(A.F.L.). 

It is announced, however, that the union will ap- 
peal the decision of the Regional Board. No retro- 
active pay was granted, although the amount in dis- 


pute on this feature of the case had been placed in. 


escrow by the employers in anticipation of an award 
with retroactive increase. That fact alone, in addi- 
tion to disappointment over the amount of the wage 
increase, determined the union’s action in making the 
appeal. Elsewhere in this issue the matter is further 
discussed in an article from the news bulletin of the 
California State Federation of Labor. 


PROTECT YOUR VALUABLES 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
OF ALL sizs AVAILABLE 


at 


The Bank of California 4 Mission Branch 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Corner |6th Street and Julian Avenue 


Local Delegates to A.F.L. 


Convention at Boston 


The annual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will convene in Boston on October, 4 
—a week from next Monday—and delegates from the 
Bay area who will participate in its deliberations 
or in other attendant meetings are preparing to 
take their departure. Some left last week, to be on 
hand for departmental conventions which convene 
next week in order to complete their sessions prior 
to the A.F.L. gathering. 

The Statler hotel will be official headquarters of 
the A.F.L. in Boston, and the convention also will be 
held in that hotel’s auditorium. 


Labor Council Representatives 


Daniel P. Haggerty, vice-president of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, and who will represent the 


Council at the convention, will depart next Wed- . 


nesday and will go straight through to Boston. On 
the return trip he contempates going to Washington 
and thence homeward via Chicago. 

Milton S. Maxwell of Butchers’ Union No. 115, 
this city, is one of the delegation representing the 
Amalgamated Association of Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, and will leave Saturday, October 
2, arriving in Boston Tuesday. There will be a 
special meeting of the executive board of the Amal- 
gamated, of which Maxwell also is a member, con- 
vening in Boston from October 6 to 9. He, too, will 
return from the convention via Washington. 

On Operating Engineers’ Delegation 

Victor Swanson of San Francisco Local 3, Operating 
Engineers, has been named by the general president, 
a member of the delegation to represent the inter- 
national union of that organization and will leave by 
airplane October 3. 

Jack Spalding of the Plumbers, and Charles 
Foehn of the Electrical Workers, already are en 
route to Boston in order to be on hand for the sessions 
of the Building Trades Department, which convenes 
next week. 

For State Federation 


Edward D. Vandeleur, secretary of the California 
State Federation of Labor, is by virtue of office the 
Federation’s delegate to the A.F.L. convention, but 
has announced he will be unable to attend and that 
President C. J. Haggerty will be the representative. 

Timothy A. Reardon was named by the Bay Cities 
Metal Trades Council as its representative to the 
meeting of the Metal Trades Department of the 
A.F.L., which also meets in Boston, but the early 
part of the week he was not sure of the exact day on 
which he would leave for the East. 


Blood donations to the Blood Bank are needed. 


100% UNION | 


BENEDETTI FLORAL CO. 


FLOWERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


HEmlock 3323 
2980 SIXTEENTH STREET, Below Mission 


San Francisco 
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There's Patriotism, and Patriotism 

“Patriotism” in the super-superlative, and with 
that degree again raised to the stratosphere through 
astronomical mathematics, is being exhibited by 
the Communists in the United States. They are 
making the remainder of the population resemble 
the proverbial last year’s bird nest. Everybody and 
everything not toeing to the hairbreadth the “line” 
which they have established is being condemned to 
outer darkness, economically and politically. 


It matters not that millions of persons born in this 
country, educated in its schools and reared under its 
principles and traditions had come to maturity with 
the idea they were at least normal in love of their 
country and its institutions. 


Two or three generations of these same people 
had preserved the national integrity, had success- 
fully fought several wars, and those of the present 
generation had seen their nation come to be recog- 
nized as the leading one of the world. Individuals 
fleeing from oppression of one kind and another in 
their own lands, here had sought and been given 
asylum. Whole nations fawned at the feet of the 
United States, especially when they needed military 
aid or had a financial subscription list in circulation. 


But the existing Communist technique on “patriot- 
ism” attempts to make these people ashamed of 
themselves if they fail or refuse to swallow hook, 
line and sinker—especially “line’—the program and 
banners of the new crusaders. As is often the case 
with converts and recruits to a cause, they would 
advise the preacher as to doctrine, and the general 
staff as to military strategy. 


An obstacle which the present crop of super- 
patriots have to overcome, however, is the fact 
that the majority of the people in this country can 
read—the free “commie” press, and the free “capi- 
talist” press. And another is that a sizeable minority, 
at least, “suffer” from a good memory, which they 
sometimes used to the best advantage. 

Only a very few hours prior to the time that Russia 
entered the present war these same crusaders, 
throughout the nation, were proclaiming “The Yanks 
Are Not Coming,” and that the fight against Hitler 
was an “imperialist war.” Every sit-down strike of 
the C.1.0—it’s strange how the two “lines” con- 
verge—had their blessing, and if a strike of some 
nature were not in progress they were busily engaged 
in fomenting one. The chief of their group was in a 
federal penitentiary, and several of the comrades 
who had transgressed or evaded the laws were under- 
going the process of being raised to martyrdom in 
the columns of the party publications. . 

Now this gang, at the same time they are ex- 
claiming “out, damned spots,” are maligning the 
thousands of decent and patriotic men and women in 
public life whose patriotism—no matter what their 
divergent views—no one will question. Also, they 
are attempting to impress their kiss of death on 
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aspirants for public office, throughout the nation, 
who will allow them to approach sufficiently close. 
From contests for constable to those of governor 
this crowd would inject the win-the-war-for-de- 
mocracy issue. Who doesn’t want it won? 

They are the only group of which the average 
person has concrete knowledge about whom, prior 
to Russia being attacked, there was ever any doubt 
as to where the sympathies of the people of this 
nation lay. And now it is they and the Japanese 
who are compelled to proclaim vociferously their 
patriotism and love of democracy. Sensible people 
are not deceived by their party line strategy, vitupera- 
tion or “patriotism.” If prodigals, they are welcome, 
but the fatted calf is still a long ways out in the 
back pasture, and the national family jewelry yet 
remains under lock and key. 


The "Inflationary Gap" 
(From ''Labor,"' Washington, D. C.) 

More talk about inflation. Big “economists” of the 
Commerce Department and of the Agricultural De- 
partment have been “figuring.” They say the “in- 
flationary gap” is now 366 billions, and that some- 
thing must be done about it. 

That “something,” we may be sure, will be a de- 
mand that wage increases be refused and that addi- 
tional taxes be placed on the workers’ pay envelopes. 

The “inflationary gap” the “economists” talk about 
is supposed to be the difference between the country’s 
total income and the amount of goods available 
for purchase. 

Apparently the “economists” believe a worker has 
nothing to do with his money except. buy the neces- 
saries of life. Of course, the worker and the worker’s 
wife know there are a number of other places where 
a little extra cash may be used to advantage—pay- 
ment of old debts, purchase of war bonds, accumu- 
lating a “nest egg’ ’against possible unemployment in 
the future. 

If the “ecenomists” have their way, the worker 
will emerge from this war with nothing but the shirt 
on his back, and that will have a lot of holes in it. 

What evidence is there that any considerable part. 
of this 36.6 billions is in the hands of the workers? 
How much of it has gone into the profits of war 
profiteers, and why don’t the “economists” manifest 
a desire to “check inflation” by sharply increasing 
the taxes on these war profits, and big incomes gen- 
erally? Surely a dollar in the pocket of a rich man is 
just as “inflationary” as a dollar in the pocket of a 
poor man. 

Of course, as our readers know, we have never 
been impressed by talk that “inflation” would destroy 
us unless the “little fellow’s” buying power was 
cruelly curtailed. The way to stop “inflation” is to 
stop profiteering. There can’t be inflation unless 
prices go up, and prices won’t go up if this Administra- 
tion exercises the powers granted it by Congress. 

The other day the War Labor Board boasted in the 
public press that it had succeeded in “freezing” basic 
wage rates. We haven’t heard any public official, 
from the President down, boasting that he has 
“frozen” prices or profits. 

The reason we have not heard that boast is that 
if it were made the people would laugh in the face 
of the official who made it. 

Se ee 


“The deadening effect of repression on the thought 
and life of those living in dictatorships should warn 
us to make sure that our civil liberties are neither 
whittled away in the time of peace nor submerged 
under the supposed necessities of war.”—Prof. Robert 
E. Cushman. 

—_——_e—____— 


The Czechoslovak Jewish Bulletin (No. 24), pub- 
lished in London, reports that the Germans who had 
compelled all the Jewish children in Bohemia and 
Moravia to attend Jewish schools closed these schools 
and forbade even the private teaching of Jewish 
children. Hence children there have no possibility 
of receiving an education. 
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Assails Manpower Policy 
—A.F.L. Warning Recalled 


Railroad manpower policies of the Government 
were sharply assailed in Buffalo by Thomas C. Cash- 
en, president of the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America. 


Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service director, and 
Paul V. McNutt, War Manpower Commission chief, 
“had drained the manpower resources of railroads to 
the point where the situation can now be termed 
critical,” Cashen charged. He accused the Govern- 
ment officials of “failing, despite a multitude of pleas,” 
to defer essential employees. 

“Not a single Government body took an interest 
in the railroad situation until just recently,” Cashen 
continued. “Then, I understand, the W.MC. decreed 
that engineers and conductors be deferred from se- 
lective service. That move, if so, means nothing. 
Men in those classes are too old to be drafted.” - 


Of another phase of the manpower situation it is 
announced that release of soldiers to work in non- 
ferrous metal mines has been terminated, with ap- 
proximately 4550 service men placed in mines through 
a co-operative agreement among the War Manpower 
Commission, War Department and War Production 
Board. 


The releases will help meet the labor shortages in 
the copper, zinc and molybdenum mines, which are 
directly engaged in vital war production. 


Labor men in Washington point out that the months 
the miners have spent in the Army has meant a sub- 
stantial loss-of production and they ask why many 
of the men were not deferred in the first place. In 
this connection, they refer to the American Feder- 
ation of Labor warning last March against “any un- 
reasonable plan to strip industry of skilled workers 
to build up an excessively large Army.” 


—————————— 


FRENCH DEATHS EXCEED BIRTHS 
A German newspaper article reported to O.W.I. 
said that there were 93,000 more deaths than births 
in France during 1942. Mortality was especially great 
among children due to the spread of tuberculosis, the 


article said. 
en 


CITY WORKERS PUBLISH PAMPHLET 

City employees of Kalamazoo, Mich., have pub- 
lished an informational pamphlet describing func- 
tions of all departments of the city government, 
duties of various units of municipal organization and 
the services which may be rendered by these groups 
to the public. 

———————————————EEss 


STUDY PLASTIC HOUSES 
The Works Ministry of New Zealand is studying 
plans to erect plastic houses, utilizing all of trees 
except the leaves and bark. The cost of homebuilding 
would be halved and lumber resources would be 
stretched five times. The houses would be heat-proof 
and moisture-proof and of virtually unlimited life, it 
is said. 
a 
“SAFETY SCHOONER” PLYS BIG PLANT 
A newly designed “safety schooner” which repairs 
anti-accident equipment without interrupting pro- 
duction is saving thousands of man-hours in the big 
Willys-Overland plant at Toledo. The mobile safety 
unit is equipped to service and repair all types of 
safety equipment, such as aprons, goggles, safety 
shoes and face shields. 
—_ —————— 


VICTORY GARDENERS’ CONTRIBUTION 
The Department of Agriculture reported that the 
sweat. of fifty Americans, working in spare time i) 
their Victory gardens, produced a billion dollar crop 
this summer. A bigger yield is expected in 1941. 
Not only did the city farmers supply themselves with 
precious vitamins, but they forced down prices of 
produce, benefiting those who did not garden. 
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High Wages? Millions Get 
Only 40 Cents an Hour! 


All the hullabaloo about “high wages” sounds 
pretty hollow alongside a shocking report just issued 
by L. Metcalfe Walling, administrator of thé Wage 
and Hour Act. 


Unbelievable as the figures seem, about 12,500,000 
workers are employed in industries for which a min- 
imum wage of 40 cents an hour was established dur- 
ing the year, or for which applications for wage hikes 
are pending, Walling said. Even after the 12,500,000 
workers are given a guaranteed 40-cent minimum, 
Walling asserted, there will still be many workers in 
other fields being paid less. 


“Despite a public impression that wartime wages 
are high,” Walling emphasized, “the War Labor 
Board has deemed it necessary to allow employers, 
without specific permission, to raise rates to 40 cents 
an hour. This was done because the board was flooded 
with requests from employers and employees who 
had previously not been paying or receiving this 
much,” 


Walling recalled that employer members on com- 
mittees named to consider wages in two large in- 
dustries voted almost solidly against establishing rates 
“as high as 40 cents an hour.” This would indicate, 
Walling said, that lower rates were still being paid 
and that labor could still be obtained for less than 
40 cents an hour. 


The principal reason employers are fighting the 
40-cent minimum, it was indicated, is that they know 
when once established the rate will “stand_as a bul- 
wark for both employers and workers against com- 
petitive wage slashing in the period of readjustment 
after the war when our soldiers come home.” 

—_———_—_____ 


Industry Facing Limit in Output? 

Predicting that manpower shortages will become 
“seriously more acute” by the end of 1943, Brig. 
Gen. Leonard A. Ayers stated that industry appeared 
to have reached “the saturation point of its produc- 
tive capacity.” General Ayers, well-known economist 
and vice-president of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
said: 

“There are manpower shortages in most munitions- 
producing capacities. The railroads are carrying 
about all the traffic they can handle. There are some 
real and many threatened shortages of component 
parts. epee 

“Automobile tires are being used up much faster 
than they can possibly be replaced. Gasoline re- 
strictions are creating new transportation difficulties 
for millions of workers who are essential in keeping 
our economy going, whether they are classified as 
war workers or not. 

“Meanwhile many of our munitions programs call 
for greatly increased outputs between now and the 
end of the year and for continued production at those 
high levels next year. 

“Moreover, the armed forces are asking for two 
million more men in the next year, and less than 
half of them will be supplied by those reaching the 
age of 18. All this means that something will have 
to give way somewhere. 

“It is clear now that we cannot find all the addi- 
tional men that the armed services are asking for, plus 
the millions of additional industrial workers needed 
for our munitions programs, without putting into 
effect sweeping national service legislation applicable 
‘o both men and women.” : 

|The above is here published merely as informa- 
tive, and not as indorsement of all the statements 
or the conclusion given.] 

panes Lat eee 
NEW YORK CITY PAINTERS’ WAGE 

A new working agreement, effective until August 1, 
1944, and establishing a wage of $12 for a seven-hour 
‘lay, has been signed by District Council No. 9, 
Brotherhood of Painters, of New York City. 
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TEACH SWIMMING IN RUSSIA 
Half a million youth in Russia are receiving swim- 
ming lessons. Those completing the courses must 
pass tests, frequently held in the form of mass swim- 
ming matches. Last year over 1,000,000 persons took 
part in these matches. 
—_———___ qq ______ 


RUSSIAN WAR POSTER EXHIBIT 

Russian war posters and cartoons recently received 
from Moscow will be shown at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art beginning this week, and through 
October 10. Soviet movies will be shown the last 
two days, October 9 and 10, at 2:30, in the exhibit 
hall. Admission is free. 

— SO 


CANDY FROM POTATOES 
Candies made entirely from potatoes, yet indis- 
tinguishable in appearance and flavor from chocolate 
creams, are being made in Australia in answer to the 
shortage of condensed milk supplies. The process was 
developed by Annette Kellerman, noted swimmer and 
diver. 


Merchant Seamen Lauded 
For Staying on the Job 


Merchant seamen and officers are staying on the 
job despite weather, enemy action, and the constant 
strain of repeated sea duty, Marshall E. Dimock, 
assistant deputy administrator of the War Shipping 
Administration, reports. 

Based on figures compiled since March 15, 1943, 
there has been a loss “on the beach by choice” of 
less than 6% per cent of all officers and men employed 
by American merchant ships, the report shows. During 
that period more than 104,000 merchant seamen 
shipped from United States ports and only 6600 of 
these have failed to re-ship after their initial or con- 
sequent voyages. The majority of those who did not 
go back to sea after concluding a voyage were pre- 
vented from doing so because of reasons of health. - 

In issuing this statement, Dimock said: “Few in- 
dustries anywhere can match the marvelous record of 
our merchant seamen. It is one of which the unions, 
the companies and the War Shipping Administration 
can be proud. When Americans consider the risks 
these men take and the conditions under which they 
sail they will fully understand that such a low rate 
of attrition can only mean extreme loyalty and cour- 
age beyond the line of duty.” 


| Church Publication Holds 


"Free Enterprise" Vital 


The Christian Advocate, official publication of the 
Methodist Church, declares that “one of the major 
problems involved in post-war reconstruction will be 
the restoration of the American principle of ‘free 
enterprise.’ ” 

“From the moment that actual hostilities cease, the 
American people will face the immediate necessity of 
rebuilding their system of representative govern- 
ment,” the publication declares in an editorial pre- 
pared for its October 7 issue. 

“At the moment, we are living under a bureauc- 
racy made necessary, perhaps, by the war. By vari- 
ous congressional grants of power, the President has 
been authorized to set up commissions and offices, 
which are, in fact, dictating the most intimate de- 
tails of life for the plain man on the street. Few, if 
any, of the thousands of regulations that have sud- 
denly rained down on us are legislative acts. They 
are ‘orders’ promulgated by bureau heads, respon- 
sible to no one but the President. 

“To free ourselves of the dictation of these bureau- 
crats will call for courage and determination of the 
highest order, for every man in power very naturally 
considers himself essential to the nation’s welfare, 
and will contest every effort to dislodge him,” 

—————— —______ 


Patronize restaurants displaying Union House Card. 
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Allies Move to Provide 
Labor Freedom in Sicily 


The Allied Military Government has proclaimed 
a free labor movement in Sicily and has abolished all 
Fascist labor organizations in that recently cen- 
quered island. 


Italian workers will have as much freedom as Amer- 
ican or British labor, subject temporarily to military 
restrictions. All of the rights taken away from the 
workers more than twenty years ago will be restored, 
the War Department reports. 

The new labor program was put into effect Sep- 
tember 4 and provides for a civilian director of labor 
for each province. The director’s office will establish 
employment offices, vocational training and make 
wage and cost-of-living studies. 

Workers will choose their own delegates to repre- 
sent them in an office of conciliation, mediation and 
arbitration. In the event that this office is unable 
to come to agreement, the provincial director will 
appoint impartial arbiters. During the military occu- 
pations, it was said, no strikes or lockouts would be 
permitted. : 

Until the provincial labor offices are able to com- 
plete investigations of the existing contracts between 
employers and employees, the existing provisions 
covering working conditions will be continued in the 
interest of stability. 

A study is being made of the labor picture in each 
province to adjust the pitifully low wages. Agricul- 
tural workers, it was said, received from 1 to 3 cents 
a day, plus enough food to keep alive. 

The new plan, it was reported, was set up after 
consultation with the old labor leaders in Sicily, in- 
cluding representatives of all of the liberal political 
groups. It makes possible the resumption of the 
syndical plan, basis of the Italian labor movement 
before Mussolini’s Fascists abolished the trade unions. 


Musical Argument—Want In? 


In a paid advertisement in the International Musi- 
cian, a union organ, the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers (A.S.C.A.P.) declares 
that “people who ‘say this war isn’t producing good 
music don’t know what they are talking about.” 

Robert Murray, director of customer relations for 
AS.C.A.P., who wrote the advertisement, said that 
the general criticism of the song writers was that 
they had not yet produced the equal of “Over There,” 
by the late George M. Cohan. “There wasn’t any ra- 
dio in the time of ‘Over There’ or it wouldn’t have 
lasted through the war,” Murray said. “There are 
Many good war songs, but they’re chewed up by 
radio,” he continued, and cited “Praise the Lord and 
Pass the Ammunition,” “Coming In On a Wing and 
a Prayer” and “Johnny Doughboy Found a Rose in 
Ireland” as examples of effective songs of this war. 

In its advertisement, the Society said that more 
songs have been written in six months of this war 
than in all of the first World War. “ ‘But they’re not 
as good,’ they say,” the advertisement continued. 
“How do they know? What yardstick do they use? 
There are many of them, and as with all songs some 
will be good and a few will be great. It isn’t time, 
yet, for us to know.” 

je eg 
SHIPYARD-WORK CLASSES 

Women who have a talent for free-hand sketching 
can put this to practical use in the war effort by 
training in a free University of California war train- 
ing course to be a shipyard production illustrator. 
A class in shipbuilding production illustration will 
open September 30, at 7:30 p. m., in 204 Engineering 
Design building on the University campus. Also, a 
course in elements of shipbuilding, opening October 4 
at 7 p. m. in 104 Engineering building on the Berke- 
ley campus, will give those newly employed in ship- 
building or planning to enter the industry a helpful 
understanding of shipyard organization, terminology 
and operations, 


| 
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You Are Asked to Get Busy—and Hurry! 


_ THIRD WAR LOAN is a swift, sure test of your common sense, your ability to take it, and a true 
measure of your own flesh and blood, the men you have sent off to do the fighting for you. It combines 
all of these aspects because it comes at a time when American forces 


are doggedly seeking a decision on the battlefield, often at the cost 


of life itself. 


_Attack. Counter-attack. Attack. Another ridge. Another valley. 
Another town. All sense of time gone. You get weary. You smell 
death. But you keep going. That’s invasion. That’s the way a war 


FOR VICTORY 
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correspondent tells the story of what your relatives, your neighbors, 
your friends are going through at this moraent. But what about you? 
Is it attack, counter-attack, attack, for you on the home front? Are 
you fighting a battle to save every penny possible for War Bonds to 


back up your fighting men? 


There’s hardly a comparison between your greatest. sacrifice on the 
spending front and the sacrifices of your soldiers, sailors, flyers, ma- 


rines or coast guardsmen. 


Your Government is putting its objective before you in two ways: 
First, in big round numbers like $15,000,000,000. Secondly, but more 
important, it puts the Third War Loan matter up to you in a purely 
personal way. It wants you to invest a minimum of an eztra $100 in 
War Bonds. If you are one of those Americans who have not yet 


done so—it asks you to get busy in a hurry. 


Extra $100 
War Bond 
During 


3rd WAR LOAN 


"Share Your Home" Campaign 


Philip M. Klutznick, assistant administrator of the 
National Housing Agency, in Washington, has ap- 
pealed to owners and managers of residential property 
to co-operate in the “Share Your Home” campaign 
in war production centers by accepting families with 
children. 


In addition to the listing of rooms and family ac- 
commodations available for rental to war workers, 
local War Housing Centers will provide information 
on all phases of the conversion program under which 
additional units are provided in existing structures, 
he stated. These centers are prepared to furnish 
owners desiring to convert their own properties with 
a list of contractors and building supply dealers who 
will make cost estimates on their jobs and assist them 
in obtaining priorities on critical materials. Full in- 
formation is also available on the leasing of prop- 
erties to the Government for conversion. 

The “Share Your Home” campaign now being con- 
ducted in approximately 170 key war industry cen- 
ters will center around “War Housing Week,” October 
3 to 9, Klutznick said. 


A MESSAGE 


Digest of State Child Labor Laws 


State Labor Commissioner John F. Dalton urges 
all employers not familiar with the laws governing 
the employment of minors to procure copies of the 
digest of the child labor laws just released. Viola- 
tion of these laws makes employers liable to criminal 
prosecution. 


The digest outlines in condensed form the laws 
governing the employment of children with respect 
to permits, school attendance, ages of the minors, 
hours of employment, occupational restrictions, rec- 
ords and notices and penalties. Copies are available, 
without charge, at the main office of the State Labor 
Commissioner at 515 Van Ness avenue, San Fran- 
cisco. 

ee ee 
UMBRELLAS IN FOUR COLORS 

A women’s waterproof rayon umbrella, offered for 
coupons packed with “Raleigh” union label cig- 
arettes, comes in four colors—blue, white, green, or 
red—with attractive matching handle. 


Have you made a blood donation to the Blood Bank? 


We respectfully direct your attention to the fact that the 


GODEAU MURAL CHAPELS 


have been redecorated by that famous artist, Harry Tyrrell 
America's most beautiful Mural Chapels, which have that quiet, restful surrounding, where funeral atmosphere 
has been eliminated. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL 
CHAPELS 


EIGHT SLUMBER 
ROOMS 
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"Big Business" Fed Up 
With Connally-Smith Law 


Even big business is fed up with the discredited 
Connally-Smith law. No other conclusion can be 
reached from a blistering editorial in Business Week, 
a publication devoted to the interests of private 
industry, states Philip Pearl, in the A.F.L. News 
Service, and who summarizes and comments on the 
editorial as follows: 


Unlike some spokesmen for the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the editors of Business Wecl: 
do not want to amend or “improve” the noxious law. 
They want it repealed outright. 


“The interests of business will be best served,” the 
editorial states, “by leaving the details of collective 
bargaining and personnel policy to its industrial re- 
lations experts. Better than anyone else they know 
what hazards inhere in further government inter- 
vention of any sort.” 


Has Encouraged Strikes 

With remarkable frankness, the magazine admits 
that “organized business and its allies in the House 
and Senate fought hard and long” for the enactment 
of the Connally-Smith bill over the President’s veto. 
The purpose of the bill, Business Week concedes, was 
to “divest organized labor of some of its power.” But 
the results apparently have been disappointing to 
big business. For labor’s bargaining strength has not 
been neutralized, strikes and labor disputes have been 
encouraged rather than prevented, and even labor's 
political activities have been enlarged despite the 
prohibition in the law against direct campaign con- 
tributions by unions. 

We're glad to see that big business agrees with 
labor that. the Connally-Smith Act is intolerable and 
should be repealed at once—albeit for different rea- 
sons. 

Labor warned the country that this measure would 
cause trouble instead of preventing it, but these ad- 
monitions went unheeded at the time. 

An Encouraging Sign 

The really significant portion of the Business Weck 
editorial, however, discloses that intelligent business 
may be beginning to see eye to eye with organized 
labor. That is the statement that industrial relations 
experts know “what hazards inhere in further gov- 
ernment. intervention of any sort.” 

That phrase is a tacit admission of the fact that 
any government interference with the freedoms of 
organized labor is bound to have a direct effect on 
the freedoms of industry. Labor long has empha- 
sized that abridgement of the rights of workers con- 
stitutes a threat to the preservation of free enter- 
prise. As we see it, the free enterprise system em- 
braces freedom of opportunity for labor as well as 
capital. Weakening of the foundations of one of 
the supporting pillars endangers the whole structure. 

Should Make Acknowledgment 

The time has come for private industry to acknowl- 
edge this fact and to guard the rights of free labor 
in America just as jealously as organized labor seeks 
to protect the right of private industry to operate for 
profit and for the benefit of the community. 

Industrial problems can best be solved by joint 
action of industry and labor through the processes of 
collective bargaining. When the Government steps 
into the picture it is dangerous to both sides. 

—+ . 

“No free nation can allow any individual to do 
whatever he pleases—the rich to exploit the poor or 
the strong to overlord the weak.”—Chiang Kai-shek. 
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Problem of Post-War Women Workers 


From Headquarters of California State Federation of Labor 


Of the many problems which will face an appre- 
hensive and harassed world after the war, very few 
will be of greater perplexity than the position of 
women in industry and their future status. This 
brain twister is causing considerable concern to many 
of the planners of the peace. Labor especially is in- 
tensely concerned with this crucial question. 


Because of the manpower shortage created by the 
war, women have penetrated industry to an unheard- 
of extent. This infiltration has become so extensive 
that women are for the first time holding down jobs 
that possibly would not have been considered pos- 
sible a short time ago. 


Rout the Paul Bunyans 


Even Paul Runyan is probably registering great 
shock as a result of seeing the great number of 
women who occupy important jobs today in the lum- 
her industry. Although it takes a mighty blow to 
fell a big tree, women have qualified for many of 
ihe arduous tasks in lumbering and are now deliver- 
ing the goods with extraordinary credit to them- 
selves. 

Just a slight glimpse of the figures will reveal the 
widespread utilization of women employees in the 
hasie industries of our country. There are upward 
of 1500 girls and women working in the forest indus- 
tries in Oregon and Washington, alone. Transporta- 
tion, which has always been considered a man’s in- 
dustry, and which includes railroading, seafaring, 
flying, and motor transportation, is no longer so ex- 
clusively male. By March, 1943, the number of 
women employed in all branches of transportation 
reached the phenomenal total of 160,000. Of this 
number, 50,000 were engaged in trucking, 10,000 in 
local transportation, and 6600 in inter-city bus service. 


Increase of 23 Per Cent 
In the electrical industry, which has been con- 
verted largely to war production, the proportion of 
women employed has risen from 18 per cent since 
1905 to 41 per cent. 


Six months after Pearl Harbor, there were approxi- 
mately 76,000 women employed as factory wage earn- 
ers in the industries of California. Now, barely a 
year later, that number has increased to nearly one- 
quarter of a million. According to official reports, 
216,000 women are engaged in manufacturing in this 
state, exclusive of any clerical help. © 

These figures should be enough to impress anyone 
with the wide scope of women’s employment. Never 
before in the history of this country have women 
donned overalls in such great numbers. Their con- 


tributions have been tremendous—and commendable. * 


What of the Future? 


Another phase of this question, however, comes to 
the fore. What is going to happen when the peace- 
time adjustments are applied and the boys return 
from the battlefields? 

This is a question that cannot be put off any 
more than other questions of a similar kind that are 
hooked up with peace perspectives. There will be a 
scarcity of jobs and an abundance of workers. A 
great many of the women who are now working are 
doing so only because their husbands and other male 
members of the family are fighting. Others have 
pitched in to help for patriotic reasons. This has 
for the first time created an earning capacity for these 
women. What changes it will have produced by the 
time the war is over is still a matter of speculation. 
The important thing, however, is to prevent the set- 
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tling of convictions before other phases of this prob- 
lem are considered. 

Those women who are working because their hus- 
bands are fighting should naturally give up their jobs 
upon the return of their husbands. Those who have 
been patriotically inspired to aid in war production 
should do likewise. This would remove a certain per- 
centage of surplus labor from a labor market that 
will undoubtedly shrink. Women in these categories 
should think in those terms. As for other women 
who will find it necessary to continue to work, there 
are many industries with occupations more suitable 
for them than most of those now grouped in the 
“war” industries, and it is to be hoped that there is 
where they will go. This will also help the labor 
market to some extent. 


Organized Labor’s Concern 


That there will be a certain number of women who 
will want to hold their present jobs can be expected. 
The whole problem of re-opening the jobs to the men 
who held them before they became soldiers is, how- 
ever, of great concern to labor. The organized labor 
movement is giving this question considerable thought 
and it is generally felt by labor that the boys who 
are now risking their lives are entitled, to say the 
least, to the jobs which they left behind them. This 
is one way of doing it. 

Oo 


VOTE 3 TO 1 FOR AF.L. 

The International Ladies’ Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Workers’ Union (A.F.L.) won an over- 
whelming victory in the election held to choose a 
collective bargaining representative at the plant of 
the Seco Leather Products Company in New Jersey. 
The vote was nearly 3 to 1 in favor of the union. 
The company employs more than 200 workers. 


"Jack" Spalding Named 
To Housing Authority 


John L. (“Jack”) Spalding was appointed by 
Mayor Rossi, last Friday, as a member of the San 
Francisco Housing Authority, the appointment re- 
storing that body to complete membership follow- 
ing two recent resignations. Mrs. Katherine M. 
Gray previously had been named to the other 
vacancy. 

Spalding is well known in the labor movement, 
and familiarly as the financial secretary and busi- 
hess representative of the Plumbers’ Union. Natur- 
ally, he is well acquainted with building affairs and 
problems, and he was the first chairman of the hous- 
ing committee of the local Building and Construction 
Trades Council. Also, he was an early vice-presi- 
dent of-the former San Francisco Housing Associa- 
tion of which he is now a director, and whose duties 
pertain to the construction of housing for working 
people program in which the city and national gov- 
ernment co-operate. 

a 

John H. Fahey, head of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank, says real estate operators are jacking prices 
of property far above value. 


{Lachman Bros, 


One of America’s Largest Homefurnishers 


A YEAR to pay, the 
Lachman way 


Buy War Bonds with your CASH — 
Homefurnishings with your CREDIT 
, at Lachman Bros. 


Supervisors Investigate 
Shipyard Food Facilities 


A delegation comprising members of the Board of 
Supervisors of San Francisco and members of the 
food committee of the Bay Cities Metal Trades Coun- 
cil made a personal investigation of eating facilities 
near the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Division yards, last 
Tuesday, branded them unsatisfactory, and inspired a 
meeting to map plans for construction of new res- 
taurant buildings at the plant. 


“Food conditions are disgraceful in all eating places 
connected with and surrounding the yard,” Super- 
visor Warren Shannon declared, after a tour of cafes 
in the neighborhood. “This time there is going to be 
something done about it.” 


Shannon stated that he had entered a kitchen of 
one of the establishments and found a large pot of 
moldy beans which were being served to shipyard 
workers at noon. The Supervisors blamed the com- 
pany for lack of proper facilities within the yard. 

It was announced that Capt. C. O. Kell, Super- 
visors, and the union food committee would meet 
this week in an effort to effect plans for construction 
of new eating places. 

It is to be hoped that something will now be ac- 
complished to remedy this shameful condition—that 
the “investigation” will lead to action, and im- 
mediately. The situation is a blot on the company, 
the national government and the community. An- 
other winter season is fast approaching, and many 
not directly connected with the industry have been 
amazed recently to learn that a situation which was 
forcibly and plainly brought to attention last winter 
is still being “discussed” and bandied back and 
forth, meanwhile no relief is forthcoming for the 
employees in a vital war industry. There is such a 
thing as too much of the “Freedom to Procrastinate,” 
and those in authority—managerial and govermental 
—should be so informed. 


-¢— 


GIRLS, SAY “YES’—QUICK! 

Many of next year’s brides will wear wedding rings 
from dime stores or dispense with the traditional 
evidence that the marital knot has been tightly tied. 
The War Production Board has restricted the use of 
gold to half of 1941 consumption. The forecast is for 
an output of not more than 750,000 rings, while 
marriages are expected to top 2,000,000. 

—_4________ 
FIND USE FOR MILKWEED 

The War Production Board is sponsoring a three- 
year production program for the common milkweed, 
which it says promises to become one of America’s 
important wartime plants. Milkweed is used to re- 
place kapok from the Dutch East Indies as a filler 
for life-preservers and marine mattresses, for air- 
plane insulation and other important military uses. 

—_———_g——_ 
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Run o' the Hook 


By FRED E. HOLDERBY 
President of Typographical Union No. 21 


C. O. (“Doc”) Broxon, formerly with the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company in this city, was entered 
at U. C. hospital, Third avenue and Parnassus, on 
Thursday of last week, where he will receive treat- 
ment for a serious skin infection. “Doc” left. here in 
1927 and established the Enterprise at Pixley, near 
Visalia, and is still editor and publisher of that going 
sheet. His doctor, he says, informs him that, pecu- 
liarly, this infection, which has affected his feet to an 
extent where crutches are necessary, is brought about 
by hay fever, with which he became afflicted since 
going to the Valley. He is in Ward “K” on the third 

oor. 

Vice-President Al G. Neilson is back in the office 
this week after a week of rest, during which time 
he and Mrs. Neilson visited in the Napa Valley. 

Master Sergeant Clarence R. Pereira, who on Sep- 
tember 10 received an honorable discharge from the 
Army, visited at. headquarters on Monday. A mem- 
ber of Honolulu Typographical Union No. 37, he 
was formerly affiliated with No. 21, and is having his 
membership transferred, that he may remain in this 
jurisdiction. His wife and children have resided at 
Mountain View since being evacuated from Oahu 
following the Pearl Harbor attack. Pereira has his 
Asiatic Ribbon, and his discharge states he is to 
receive a medal for service at Schofield Barracks dur- 
ing the time of the Jap stab in the back on December 
7, 1941. 

Chairman Guy Todd, of the Call-Bulletin chapel, 
and wife spent last week-end visiting with friends in 
Lodi. 

Executive Committeeman Cliff M. Smith is back 
on the job at Mackenzie & Harris this week after a 
week’s vacation. Shortage of gasoline furnished the 
opportunity for Ciff and Mrs. Smith to become better 
acquainted with San Francisco. 


Gordon MacLeod, son of Secretary M. B. MacLeod, 
arrived Sunday evening for a visit while on ten days’ 
furlough from desert maneuvers. Gordon is with an 
Armored Infantry unit, and before being transferred 
to the Southwest for intensive maneuvers has been 
stationed at Fort Knox, Ky. 7 

Henry Bender of the Call-Bulletin chapel last week 
passed his physical, and is now taking three weeks’ 
furlough prior to entering the armed forces on Oc- 
tober 7. 

George M. Buxton, for years with the Shannon- 
Comny chapel in this city, was up from Santa Cruz 
county on Thursday of last week. Buxton left San 
Francisco in July and is now permanently located at 
Ben Lomond. 

T. R. Smiley, who drew a traveler from No. 21 in 
April of last year, came in Monday from Salt. Lake 
City. Since leaving here “Tom” has visited most of 
the larger locals in the West and Middle West. 

Fred W. Konkel, after a stretch at the Call-Bulle- 
tin chapel, drew a traveler on Monday and left for 
Arizona, where he intends to locate in Tucson after 
a visit with his son, who is with the armed forces 
and is stationed near that city. 

Bryan Jacobs of the Dolores Press chapel, who was 
rushed to the hospital on Wednesday of last week, 
suffering with blood. poisoning, was released early this 
week after a new treatment for this dangerous af- 
fliction had brought speedy results. 

Claude Hall, Call-Bulletin machinist, this month 
moved out of San Francisco and is now located in a 
new home he had purchased at Burlingame. 

William H. Leichner, 120 London street, retired 
member of No. 21, is confined to his home with an 
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infection in one of his toes. It is reported that it will 
be fully two months before he will again be able to 
get around. ; 

Joseph Jacobs, Daily News apprentice, who on 
Wednesday of last week enlisted in the Navy, has 
taken his physical and is to be sworn in next Monday. 


Golf News — By Fred N. Leach 


Sharp Park will be the scene of the start-off tourna- 
ment for the Association’s new golf year on this 
Sunday, September 26. This very popular seaside 
layout is in the pink of condition now, and will pro- 
vide an interesting and pleasant day of fine exercise. 
Tee time has been arranged for 10:30 sharp, and the 
usual greens fees, and entry fees, will prevail. Play 
will be 18 holes medal at handicap, with a guest 
flight, a hole-in-one contest and a chance for every- 
one to take home War Stamps or golf balls. 


Have you topped your class at any tournament to 
win first award during the past year? If so, you are 
eligible for competition for the Cullenward medal 
play trophy. This trophy is in the hands of Ri. C. 
Kimbrough, who won it in 1943, and is played for in 
the November tournament of each year. A three 
time winner keeps the cup permanently. A list of 
those eligible to compete is being prepared and will 
be published next. week. Top men in September and 
October will be included in the final eligible group. 
But if you haven’t topped your class this year, get 
out and push at this tournament on Sunday, or at 
the October tournament so that you, too, can be in 
the running at. the November tournament. This is a 
medal play cup, and possession is given to the man 
shooting low net, providing he has shot low neu at 
least once during the year ir ‘his class. 

Help the foursome starting committee by register- 
ing with the secretary as soon as you reach the golf 
course. If you register as soon as possible, your 
name can go to the committee so they can make up 
the foursomes, and things will go even smoother than 
they have been. After registering, you can practice 
putting or do whatever you wish before your game. 
If you have a foursome made up, or if you bring 
guests and want to play with them, get registered, 
then tell Charlie White or Ron Cameron who your 
gang is—and you'll find that there will be no confu- 
sion at the first tee. 

Again, don’t forget: The September tournament is 
this coming Sunday. 


News Chapel Notes— By L. L. Heagney 
Two previous cuts in newsprint have limited the 
size of our ownliest own, and, facing possibility of a 
third, this paper took measures to cover the news 
despite shortages. One, doing away with large head- 
lines, other than the difference in appearance makes 
space for more news. 


Keeping an apprentice is as tough as finding one. 
Joe Jacobs, 17, volunteered Friday and joined up 
this week. Joe followed the example of several pred- 
ecessors who have joined the armed forces since Pearl 


Harbor. 


Could be that the sudden rise in Lucille Davis’ pop- 
ularity, which went up like a thermometer in an 
oven, was caused by the rumor she is wealthy since 
getting credit on her ’43 tax of a century in folding 
money. 

San Francisco, a summer resort for the idle, is 
diverting that idle youth, Eddie Balthasar, during his 
annual two-week idling period. To be exact, most of 
his carefree moments will be spent here, though he 
might, for further diversion, follow a fish pole up the 
Bay if he has time. 


Home from a stay on a cattle ranch down Joaquin 
way, Joe Sullivan, who rode herd—or is it range?—a 
couple of weeks of offtime, dazedly refused red cou- 
pons thrust at him by pals with the confused notion 
he toted back some choice hamburger for distribu- 
tion among hungry typos. 

Real glad to get on the job, Raoul Uribe’s name 
went on the payroll last. week, the first time in nearly 
a month. It’s disturbing to find out—as he did—that 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C, SMITH 


At the September meeting of No. 18 Sheriff “Dan” 
Murphy was indorsed as candidate for re-election to 
that office. Also, a liberal donation was made, au- 
thorizing a committee to work for his re-election as 
sheriff. . . . President Bennetts and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Bailey were elected delegates to the California 
Allied Printing Trades Conference, which is to be 
held in San Jose. . . . The meeting indorsed the Oak- 
land proposition, looking to insure issuance of the 
Typographical Journal. . ... The Little Rock propo- 
sition was filed. . . . Communications were read from 
Cpl. Horace Stafford and Lt. Dale Hollenbeck. The 
former expects soon to be inducted into foreign mili- 
tary service, while the latter reports everything going 
fine with him at Camp Gruber, Okla. . . . President 
Bennetts and Secretary-Treasurer Bailey rendered 
excellent reports. . . . Gerald O’Reilly and Melvin 
Northgrave deposited travelers. 

Silver R. Diehl of Portland Mailers’ Union was 
a last week’s visitor to the Bay cities. 

The executive council of the I.T.U. has handed 
down a decision, as of September 15, addressed to 
all mailer unions relative to an “International Mail- 
ers’ Union,” which reads, in part: “That each Mailer 
Union be notified that any and all members of, or 
continuing membership in, the dual, jurisdiction-raid- 
ing organization known as the ‘International Mailers’ 
Union’ will be recorded as suspended or expelled from 
membership in the I.T.U., unless dual membership is 
discontinued.” (“Approve statement as constituting 
Executive Council action on the two documents, 
dated August 6 and 24, 1943, submitted by Secretary 
Randolph relative to ‘International Mailers’ Union’ 
and delinquency of certain mailer unions. (Signed) 


C. M. Baker, C. J. Desper, T. A. Holland.” 


your moniker is deleted from weekly checks when 
sickness shelves you. 

It gets Bill Gobin’s goat to discover some war 
agency has stopped manufacture of iron beds and 
lets oyster beds rust on the bottom of the Bay while 
eh a San Francisco has its nightmares on straw 
ticks. 

“We're out,” the sixth consecutive salesman told 
Jay Palmiter. ‘Goin’ to have some soon?” he asked. 
“T want some for Christmas—cheer, you know.” 
“Well,” the man scratched his dome, “I don’t think 
you need worry about cheer for Christmas. Whole- 
salers tell me the situation won’t get any worse.” 
“How comforting!” Jay told him, “seeing as there 
ain’t none now.” 

That master agriculturist, Lester Brewster, achieved 
a spectacular “result with his Victory garden. The 
ground, he explained, a bit hard, exerted a blighting 
influence on a majority of his vegetables. One car- 
rot, though, hit a gopher hole and grew so long he’s 
using it for a walking stick. . . . Similar misfortune 
attended Archie Mackey’s initial try at farming. He 
heard of late tomatoes, bought and planted them in 
his Burlingame yard. They were lazy as well as late, 
so sluggish in fact Archie determined to make them 
ripen. Hot bricks put at the roots wouldn’t stay 
warm and his electric pad went haywire the second 
night, out among the green fruit. So the late toma- 
toes still were late when Mackey up and moved to 
town. .. . Sixty hills—a sack full if they are of ordi- 
nary size—are to be harvested by Phil Scott when he 
digs up his potatoes, soon. Scott had good luck with 
his garden, having home-grown green vegetables on 
his table all summer. . . . Raising strawberries and at 
the same time putting in time at the shop makes the 
sparrows fat. George Holland planted, cultivated and 
irrigated the berries and during his stay at the shop 
ied sparrows kindly saved him the trouble of eating 
them. 


Blood donations to the Blood Bank are needed. 
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Cleric's Stirring Appeal 
For Proper Wage Standard 


Denying the right of employers to to pay less than 
a living wage, the Most Rev. Matthew F. Brady, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Burlington, recently made 
u vigorous and straight-forward appeal in behalf of 
common laborers, and condemned the prevailing 
rates in Vermont before representatéves of the War 
Labor Board at a hearing for determining wage scales. 


He explained that he felt justified in making the 
plea since three-fourths of the population in that 
urea is of the Catholic faith and comprise practically 
ull of the common laborers. Declaring that the only 
means of bringing relief are strong unionism and the 
influx of new industries, Bishop Brady stated also 
that both of these measures are violently opposed by 
those who wish to keep conditions as they are. Con- 
tinuing his fearless arraignment of the local condi- 
tions, he said: 

Clergy Close to People 

“The Catholic clergy is close to these laborers and 
their families; they know the economic burden due 
to low wages that oppresses them; they know the 
brave and pitiful struggle of these people to keep 
their heads high; they know the home conditions, the 
discouragement, as well as the delinquency and social 
vices that are the inevitable result of lack of a living 
wage. No other voice seems to be raised in their 
behalf. I respectfully but. most emphatically present: 

“1. The basic wage scale in Burlington is, and has 
been for long years, not a living wage. We use the 
term ‘living wage’ deliberately as a question of exist- 
ence only, and separate from an ‘adequate wage’ 
that would allow laboring men to enjoy the refine- 
ments, medical care, education of their children, etc., 
that is the normal American way of life. This condi- 
(ion is more acute with the rising cost of living. 

“The Only Seeming Relief” 
“2. The only seeming relief of this condition is 


strong unionism and the influx of new industries that | 


pay a higher wage. If your respected board is seeking 
evidence of a conspiracy to keep conditions as they 
are, it is only necessary to review the violent opposi- 
tion to both of these salutary measures within recent 
months. 


“3. I respectfully but strongly protest against the 
policy of the War Labor Board to set wage scales 
according to the prevailing wage scale of the com- 
munity, especially since these prevailing wage scales 
are below the normal standard of American living. 
This norma] standard of American living does not 
hold in Burlington and its vicinity and it is equally 
true of the State of Vermont. 

Answer to Manufacturers 


“4. In answer to the objection of certain manufac- 
turers that they also are engaged in war production, 
let it be stated that war conditions do not justify 
the continuance of a low-wage practice. What was a 
crying injustice to labor in time of peace is still a 
crying injustice that is made more glaring by the 
wage scale in other parts of the country. No manu- 
facturer or business man has a right to be in business 
at the expense of less than a living wage to em- 
ployees. 


“It is not the mind of the American people nor the 
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mind of the American Government to permit such 
conditions, no matter what the emergency. The pa- 
tience of Burlington laborers, their loyalty, the sacri- 
fice of their sons and their toil—all in silence—is 
deserving of ordinary American fairness, and more 
from a government agency that has in its power the 
establishment and betterment of their economic con- 
dition. 
Position of Catholic Church 


“5. Lastly, let. it be clearly understood that the po- 
sition of the Catholic Church and, specifically, that 
of the clergy of the Diocese of Burlington, no matter 
what rumors exist to the contrary, is unquestionably 
and unalterably on the side of the laboring man until 
such time as he does injustice to employers. 


“The reason is an ever-readiness and sacred duty 
to champion the heretofore abused rights of labor and 
to correct the injustice done to the laboring man in 
the past and which continues to prevail in Vermont.” 


A plea by the Rev. William A. Tennien, pastor of 
St. Mark’s church in Burlington, before the W.LB. 
representatives to consider wage scales in that area, 
also caused widespread interest and comment. “The 
wage scale here is abominable,” Father Tennien said 
in discussing proposed rates. He cited the case of 
one young worker who, after necessary deductions 
from his wages, had about $17 a week. “I know these 
people,” he continued. “They are the salt of the earth. 
I come from the laboring classes—I know them and 
I love them. They’re mine.” 

—————————~______. 


BAN ON CERTAIN MEDICINE SALES 

Medicines for the treatment of venereal diseases 
now can be sold in California only upon the pre- 
scription of a duly licensed physician, Dr. Wilton L. 
Halverson, director of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Health, announces. The law was passed by the 
last Legislature, and also provides that prescriptions 
containing sulfonamide drugs cannot be refilled with- 
out a doctor’s order. 

————__¢_______. 
BARK FROM BIGGEST CORK OAK 

More than half a ton of bark was stripped from 
the biggest cork oak in the United States, on the 
grounds of the State Hospital at Napa. The tree 
yielded 1050 pounds of cork, 200 more than taken 
from the Kiser tree south of Sonoma last summer. 
The. tree has a diameter of 58 inches, breast height, 
and is 75 feet high. Apparently about 65 years old, 
it is one of the first cork oaks planted in California. 
Thus the tree has been producing cork at the rate 
of about sixteen pounds a year since it began growing. 
Cork from the tree, together with that stripped last 
month in Merced, Fresno and Kern counties, will be 
shipped to Baltimore laboratories for testing. 

— 

During the first six months of this year, 5539 pedes- 
trians were killed or injured in California by motor 
vehicles. This was an increase of nearly 19 per cent, 
despite a substantial drop in gasoline consumption. 


Bowles Hits at Campaign 
Against Price "Rollback" 


Newspapers and the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers have been laying down a propaganda bar- 
rage against a roll-back of prices on the claim that 
workers’ earnings have more than caught up with 
living costs. 


This campaign was punctured by Chester Bowles, 
Acting Administrator of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. Bowles admitted that basic hourly wage 
rates—the only true yardstick for comparing earnings 
with prices—have been so tightly frozen that they 
now lag substantially behind advancing living costs. 


He assailed newspapers that distorted O.P.A. re- 
search figures on net weekly earnings of workers into 
an argument against a slash in prices. The N.A.M. 
has likewise cited these figures as showing that 
“wages have been rising more rapidly than the cost 
of living.” 

Earnings Merely Reflect Long Hours 

The net earnings, Bowles said, reflect long over- 
time hours workers are putting in, with consequent 
greater production. 


“To attempt to freeze total weekly earnings would 
be disastrous,” he declared. “It would be unfair be- 
cause men cannot be expected to work harder, at 
higher skills and more hours per week, for the same 
weekly pay. It would be disastrous because it would 


._ wreck the policy of getting maximum production from 


our limited manpower. 

“Business men would object if, in the field of price 
control, their total earnings were frozen regardless of 
how many units of goods they produced and sold.” 

Application of “Remedy” Lacking 

Only basic hourly rates provide a fair standard, 
Bowles contended. They have failed to keep abreast 
of skyrocketing prices, he agreed. To restore parity, 
living costs will have to be reduced at least 4.5 per 
cent, and the O.P.A. is trying, he said, to “do every- 
thing possible” to bring that cut about. He gave no 
inkling as to how this will be done. 


The 4.5 per cent figure is based on the Department 
of Labor’s index, but even O.P.A. research men re- 
cently conceded the index doesn’t reflect the real ad- 
vance in prices caused by “black markets,” illegal 
increases and adulteration of quality. 

To create genuine parity, prices would have to be 
shorn much more than 4.5 per cent, or wage rates 
would have to be raised to cover the difference. 

—————————S 


WEB PRESSMEN SUPPORT MURPHY 

The San Francisco Web Pressmen’s Union, with 
approximately 200 active members, announces it has 
unanimously voted a minimum contribution of $750 
to its campaign committee working for the re-election 
of Sheriff Daniel C. Murphy, who has been a member 
of that union since 1902, and at one time was its 
president. 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Secretary's Office and Headquarters: 
Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth Street (Room 214) 
Headquarters Phone MArket 6304 
The Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at the Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committee meets every 
Monday, at 8 p. m. The Organizing Committee meets every Fri- 
day, at 7:30 p. m. The Union Label Section meets the first Wed- 
nesday of every month, at 7:30 p. m. 


Synopsis of Meeting Held Friday, 
September 17, 1943. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by President 
Shelley. 

Roll Call of Officers—aAll present. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Lasor Ciarion. 

Application for Affiliation—The San Francisco 
City and County Employees’ Union, No. 747, of the 
American Federation of State, County and Munici- 
pal Employees made request for affiliation with the 
San Francisco Labor Council. This matter was re- 
ferred to the organizing committee. 

Credentials—Referred to the organizing commit- 
tee: Electrical Workers No. B-1245—W. V. Penders. 
Window Cleaners No. 44—Raymond Pagano. 

Report of the Organizing Committee—(Meeting 
held Friday, September 17.) Called to order at 7:30 
p.m. The following were examined and having been 
found to possess the proper qualifications your com- 
mittee recommends that. they be seated as delegates 
to the Council: Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Makers 
No. 1071—Russell G. Johnson. Retail Cigar and 
Liquor Clerks No. 1089—George W. Johns, Sidney 
Keiles. Sanitary Truck Drivers and Helpers No. 350— 
John Verlotti, Louis Molinari. Steamfitters and Help- 
ers No. 590—Henry Cerveau. 

Communications—Filed: Minutes of the San Fran- 
cisco Building and Construction Trades Council 
dated September 2. George Meany, secretary-treas- 
urer, American Federation of Labor, acknowledging 
receipt of our letter of September 11 inclosing reso- 
lution for presentation to the forthcoming convention 
of the A.F.L. Electrical Workers No. B-202, inclosing 
copy of Linemen’s, Radio Service and Radio Broad- 
cast agreements in the San Francisco area. Weekly 
News Letter of the California State Federation of 
Labor, dated September 21. 

War Bonds: Automotive Machinists No. 1305 have 
purchased $55,000 worth of War Bonds; the last $5000 
purchase was made on the last of August, toward the 
Labor Day bond drive. Waiters and Dairy Lunch- 
men No. 30 purchased $7950 worth of War Bonds 
during the months of July and August, 1943. Electri- 
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cal Workers No. 6 bought $30,000 worth of War Bonds 
between August 9 and September 13; to date they 
have purchased $181,550 worth of Bonds (they have 
also set up an electrical industry War Bond Savings 
Bureau between the San Francisco Electrical Contrac- 
tors’ Association and their local union. Through the 
bureau they have sold $100,000 worth of bonds through 
the Payroll Deduction Plan). 


Bills were read and ordered paid, after being ap- 
proved by the trustees. 

Referred to the Executive Committee: A resolu- 
tion was submitted by United Association of Steam- 
fitters and Helpers No. 590, referring to Christmas 
packages; on motion this was referred to the execu- 


‘tive committee meeting for this Monday night, Sep- 


tember 20. 

Jeff Davis, “King” of Hoboes, Incorporated, ad- 
dressed the Council, giving some timely advice, and 
warning that conditions may be repeated that fol- 
lowed the end of the previous World War, if mem- 
bers of labor do not stick together and keep from 
quarreling among themselves. He also referred to an 
article in the Railroad Brotherhood’s paper, Labor, 
regarding a recent O.P.A. report. 

Reports of Unions—Bakery Wagon Drivers No. 
484—Held a special meeting and voted to assess their 
membership $1 per month from now on for the benefit 
of the War Chest and Red Cross. Chauffeurs No. 265 
—Their secretary was instructed to buy $25,000 worth 
of War Bonds, making a total of $125,000 worth that 
they have purchased so far. Laundry Workers No. 26 
—Have just purchased $10,000 worth of War Bonds, 
making a total of $30,000 worth to date. Practical 
Nurses No. 267—Are capable and ready to take care 
of anyone in your family who is ill. 

President Shelley spoke about a new war manpower 
plan which has been worked out for the Pacific Coast. 
There will be conferences with the representatives of 
the unions and their approval asked of the recom- 
mendations made. 

John H. Dalton of Los Angeles, Labor Commis- 
sioner for the State of California, and member of the 
Typographical Union, addressed the Council. 

Meeting adjourned at 9:45 p. m. 

Receipts, $650.00; disbursements, $326.89. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
ge Passe EN ee So 
APPRECIATE PUBLIC’S CO-OPERATION 
' Tributé to the efficient performance of telephone 
people and to the public’s co-operation in wartime 
telephone service was paid by N. R. Powley, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany in announcing the company’s quarterly divi- 
dend declarations, according to Lyle M. Brown, divi- 

sion manager of the company in San Francisco. 

Reporting that the board of directors had declared 
dividends for the third quarter of the year of $1.50 
per share on the preferred shares and $1.75 per share 
on the common shares, President Powley further 
stated: “Our operating personnel in the face of the 
largest task with which it has ever been confronted 
with all of its attendant difficulties is performing in 
a magnificent way and the shareholders may well take 
pride, as I do, in its efficient and courteous perform- 
ance. The public’s co-operative recognition of our 
wartime traffic problems is inspirational to all of us 
and we gratefully acknowledge its sympathetic and 
understanding attitude.” 
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HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 
In Recognized Clothes 
1207 MARKET STREET 


Friday, September 24, 1943 


"Victory Fleet Day" to Be 
Celebrated Next Monday 


“Victory Fleet Day” will be celebrated throughout 
the United States next Monday, September 27. It is 
announced from the Oakland office of the Maritime 
Commission that labor leaders have indorsed a pledge 
to be signed by approximately 900,000 workers in 
the shipyards and large factories in the all-out fight, 
and reading as follows: 

“On this Victory Fleet Day, September 27, 1943. 
I solemnly pledge that I will pour into the produc- 
tion of Ships for Victory so full a measure of my mus- 
cle, mind and money that the fighters of our United 
Nations will never lack war materials to blast into 
oblivion the enemies of free labor, wherever they 
may be found.” 

On the same day Admiral Land will broadcast 
report to the nation on ship production records, the 
greatest in the history of the world. More than 2100 
merchant ships will have been delivered by Septem- 
ber 27, commemorating the second anniversary of 
the launching of the historic “Patrick Henry,” the 
first Liberty ship to be built. 

Labor-management committees in all yards in the 
nation are reported to be co-eperating, and a large 
scroll will be mounted in the Washington offices of 
Admiral Land featuring the pledge and recording the 
name of each shipyard and factory. 

There will be short wave radio broadcasts addressed 
to the fighting forces of the United Nations and the 
Axis enemies telling of the 900,000 pledges and the 
record production. 

President Roosevelt will issue a statement on the 
production figures, and from Generals MacArthur, 
Eisenhower, and Mountbatten also will come state- 
ments. 

Shipyayds of the Pacific Coast are arranging in-yard 
fetes along patriotic lines. No ceremonies, however 
—in keeping with the Maritime Commission’s policy 
—will interfere with the work program. 
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TIRE INSPECTION DATES 

Motorists holding only basic “A” gasoline coupon 
books have until the end of the month, September 30, 
to complete their next scheduled tire inspection un- 
der the mileage rationing. Holders of “C” coupons 
have until October 30, and the “C” group until No- 
vember 30. 

pn 
NAVY FILMS AVAILABLE 

Three new short subject motion pictures, “Decem- 
ber 7th,” “The Life and Death of the Hornet,” and 
“The Navy Flies On,” are available for exhibition in 
war plants and shipyards. Labor groups desiring to 
see the films should write to: Industrial Incentive 
Division, U. S. Navy, 2118 Massachusetts avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

ee ee 
FOR METAL MINE WORKERS 

Metal mine workers may hereafter actually smell 
danger. Use of ethyl mercaptan, which has the very 
disagreeable odor of rotting cabbage, is recommended 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines as the most effective 
method of warning workers in such mines to return 
to the surface. In an information circular, “Stenches 
for Emergency Warnings in Metal Mines,” the bureau 
advocates use of the liquid stench as “easily obtain- 
able, relatively cheap, and non-toxic even in heavy 
concentrations.” 


PROTECT YOUR EYES 


Good Vision Will Help Win the Decision 


Faulty eyes Blur, Fog, see Double, cause errors and 
Accidents, Waste Time and Materials 


DR. R. LEE OTIS 
OPTOMETRIST 
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IN THE MISSION SINCE 1923 
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Ruling by Tenth Regional 


Board on Retroactive Pay 


A recent decision of the Tenth Regional War 
Labor Board dealing with the retroactive date in- 
volving a wage adjustment is of such far-reaching 
importance to labor that, unless it is corrected, it 
will work serious havoc with union contracts. 

The decision was delivered in a case involving 
Molders and Foundry Workers’ Union No. 164, in 
the San Francisco Bay area. The union, whose con- 
iract expired on February 28, 1943, agreed with the 
employers to move up to April 1, 1943, the retro- 
active date on which the wage increases whose ap- 
proval they wore seeking from the War Labor 
Board were to take effect. This being satisfactory 
io both the union and the employers, who thought 
it was quite fair, it was inserted in the Form 10 
application to the Board. 


Agreement Ignored 

Ignoring this agreement entirely, the Regional 
War Labor Board in its decision established the date 
of the wage increase or “the first payroll period 
commencing after the date” of the authorization 
issued by the Board. The date of issuance was Sep- 
tember 14, 1943, which would clearly deprive the 
workers of some six months’ benefit in receiving the 
approved increase in wages. 

No reason was given by the Board for making 
such a decision, and the Molders are determined to 
appeal this portion of the decision. While ‘negotia- 
tions were in progress with the employes, the union 
had evidenced its willingness to make certain conces- 
sions, and then had volunteered to give up an entire 
month as far as retroactive date was concerned. 
The employers agreed to this, otherwise they would 
not have signed the Form 10 with the union. Then 
the War Labor Board comes along, and ignoring 
the agreement, shoves this understanding aside in 
such a way as to make, in effect, the slight wage 
increase granted to the Molders practically mean- 
ingless. 

Must Fight Such Precedent 

After reciting details of the ‘case, as above given, 
the news bulletin of the California State Federation 
of Labor declares. “This decision is full of danger 
as far as unions are concerned. It is to be hoped 
that it was an oversight on the part of the Board. 
Nevertheless, the case must. be appealed and fought 
to prevent such a precedent from being established. 
There can be no reason for the Board to ignore this 
agreement between the union and the employers, 
and to move aside an entire six months in setting 
the date for the increase to take effect is entirely 
unjust.” 

——————————EEE 


TempleSuperintendent Indisposed 

William P. McCabe, superintendent of the Labor 
Temple, has been absent from his customary duties 
for the past ten days due to an indisposition that is 
thought to have originally resulted from a cold. On 
the advice of his physician he has remained at home 
to the end that no further complications might ensue. 
He is now showing marked improvement, especially 
from the first two days of his illness, when he suffered 
considerable pain and restlessness. And this latest 
report is welcome news to the many friends of this 
faithful and conscientious veteran of the local labor 
movement. If he will rest assured that not a single 
brick is missing from the Labor Temple since he 
made his last daily inventory, and that the other em- 
ployees of the building are standing guard ‘on all 
fronts during his absence, “Bill” should be able to 
resume his own vigils within a few days. 
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ORDINANCE TOUGH ON PARENTS 

All children under 16 years of age in Cory, Pa., 
must be off the streets by 9:30 p. m. or their par- 
ents must pay a fine of from $10 to $25 or spend 20 
days in jail, according to a new ordinance enacted by 
the city council. And it will also be the parents who'll 
pay in Covington, Ky., for allowing children on the 
streets late at night. If arrested, a child is taken be- 
fore its parents and if they admit they have no con- 
trol, the child is considered a delinquent. If the 
elders assume responsibility, they become liable to 
a fine of $1 to $50. 


Eleven 


Letter Carriers Re-elect Doherty 


The National Association of Letter Carriers re- 
elected William C. Doherty president at its thirty- 
fourth biennial convention just ended in Denver. 

Doherty has been president since 1941. Previously 
he had served as a member of the national executive 
board for six years. 

Other officers re-elected included W. F. McHale, 
New York City, vice-president; William J. Gorman, 
Brooklyn, secretary, and C. F. Stinson, Bayonne, N. J., 
assistant secretary. 
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Your Government asks your 


COOPERATION in the 
CONSERVATION of 
ELECTRICITY and GAS 


Read these excerpts from a letter addressed to 
Utilities and Their Customers by J. A. Krug, 
Director, Office of War Utilities. 


The War Production Board has proclaimed that 
maximum war production requires the greatest 
possible conservation of manpower, transporta- 
tion, fuel, equipment, and critical materials such as 
copper, steel, tungsten, and many others — much 
greater than has been heretofore accomplished. 

We cannot exert maximum force against our 
enemies if waste on the home front is tolerated. 

In the electric utility industry, the installed gen- 
erating capacity, together with capacity under 
construction, is ample to meet all foreseeable 
electric needs. But it is essential to save the use of 
electricity wherever possible so as to reduce, 
directly or indirectly, the demands for materials, 
fuel, transportation and manpower. 

The desired result will be obtained through 
the full cooperation of millions of people in the 
conservation program. With everyone contrib- 
uting, the effect will be tremendous in hastening 
the day of Victory. 


By pledging ourselves to the following platform, 
this company, its 12,000 employees and its 
1,700,000 customers can cooperate as 
Partners in the Conservation Program: 


1. We will WASTE NOT so that our 
fighting men will WANT NOT. 


2. We will watch to prevent waste of gas and 
electricity as we watch a leaking faucet. 


3. Wewill buy only those home appliances 
we need and take care of those we own. 


4. We will put every possible dollar of 
savings into War Bonds and Stamps. 


Gas and Electricity are Vital in War Production — 
do not waste them ! 


P-G-E’ paciric GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
41X-W 943 
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War Production Committee 
At Brooklyn Navy Yard 


The Brooklyn Metal Trades Council has placed its 
stamp of approval on the establishing of war pro- 
duction committees at the Brooklyn navy yard and 
in a prepared statement on the subject sees “in- 
creased production” and “steady victory” through 
the co-operation of labor and management under the 
plan. The Council’s statement. said, in part: 


“It is an established fact that in total war, pro- 
duction of the necessary weapons and supplies is of 
paramount importance. Thus, despite all past ac- 
complishments of American industry, it is necessary 
to produce even more and at a more rapid pace, in 
order to hasten the end of our Fascist enemies. 


Improved Methods Sought 


“With this thought in mind, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy Bard conceived the idea of war produc- 
tion committees, composed of labor and management 
which would jointly attempt to step up production 
of naval construction. 


“The function of the war production committees is 
to analyze the production methods now in operation, 
with a view toward improving and augmenting them. 
The American workman is probably the most imagi- 
native and skilled in the world. Hardly a mechanic 
exists who doesn’t think he can add to or improve 
the work he is doing. Therefore, if the initiative and 
inventiveness of the Navy Yard workman can be 
harnessed and developed, this of itself will result in 
greatly increased production. 


“It is as yet too soon to note the results of the new 
system on production. But one thing is definitely 
clear: The thought that must be kept uppermost in 
our minds is to win the war as soon as possible. There 
can be no doubt that increased production will ac- 
complish this. 

Greater Output Beneficial 


“There are many union men who fear the results 
of a greater output of work. They feel that eventu- 
ally this will lead to more unemployment in the 
post-war period. It will be organized labor’s major 
objective to see that the working men and women of 
this country benefit from technological improvements 
now taking place. 


“Thus increased production today means a speedy 
victory, with a promise of better things to come.” 
—— —»~____ 


Housing Projects Residents to Meet 

War workers from fifty-nine public housing centers 
will gather at Vallejo, October 3, for the first meeting 
of the Northern California Residents’ Council, it is 
announced by David Landy, temporary chairman of 
the Harbor Gates housing project at Richmond. 
Landy was chosen at a recent meeting in Vallejo, 
where forty delegates from eleven housing centers 
gathered to organize the council and plan the pro- 
gram for the October conference. State Senator 
John F. Shelley of San Francisco is one of the sched- 
uled speakers. 


Among.the matters announced to be taken up at 
the conference are improvement of the health pro- 
gram for war workers’ families, improved facilities 
for child care, adequate schools and other community 
services, rentals and tenant-management relation- 
ships. 


Patronize restaurants displaying Union House Card. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


JOINT COUNCIL 
OF 


TEAMSTERS 


President - John P. McLaughlin 
Secretary - Stephen F. Gilligan 
2940 Sixteenth Street 
Rinbloos ae Teamsters Tel. UNderhill 1127 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen Office: 
and Helpers of America Room 303, Labor Temple 


ADVOCATES DISMISSAL WAGE 
Dr. Stanley F. Teele, deputy director of the W.P.B. 
procurement policy division, told the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce the nation should provide dis- 
missal wage for workers dropped at the war’s end. 
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"Jeff" Davis at Labor Council 


The San Francisco Labor Council heard “royalty” 
at its session last. Friday night when the famed “Jeff” 
Davis, “King of the Hoboes,” was presented by Presi- 
dent Shelley and delivered an address, which ranged 
from logic and hard facts to a brand of humor 
characteristic of the “King.” His platform manner- 
isms change rapidly from those of an evangelist or 
a philosopher to slapstick comedy, and evidence the 
long experience in his “crusade.” 


He was fulsome in praise of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, read telegrams from President Green, 
and dwelt especially upon matters in connection with 
the 1913 and 1941 conventions which he declared 
earned for the A.F.L. his everlasting gratitude. He 
told of the strikes in which he participated in his 
own way in an attempt to aid those actually in- 
volved, in Cuba, Florida, West Virginia and other 
places—and the burden of his plea throughout his 
remarks was that the workers should “stick to their 
unions.” 


Launching into a recitation of economic conditions 
in the country over a period of time, he traced 
year by year, from the ’20s to the present, in his own 
type of comedy, what had been faced by the people. 
He also told of his early observations at home, and 
the sacrifices and steadfastness of parents who were 
enlisted in the Knights of Labor movement for im- 
proving the lot of the workers. 

Some of his wide travels and incidents in connec- 
tion therewith were related, including a gathering of 
his clan in the House of Parliament—and in conclu- 
sion he was careful to remind the delegates that he 
sold razor blades for a living (though he “has never 
paid any income tax”), that they were of a quality 
unsurpassed, and obtainable after adjournment of 
the Council’s session. 


One way to reduce accidents is for drivers to give 
pedestrians the brakes more often. 


Emphatic Declarations by 
State Federation Council 


One of the important decisions reached by the 
executive council of the California State Federation 
of Labor at its recent meeting in San Francisco was 
to oppose the new program formulated by the War 
Manpower Commission and containing many of the 
vicious items that were incorporated in the notorious 
Wadsworth compulsory labor draft bill. 


The Federation’s executive council not only ex- 
pressed unconditional and uncompromising opposi- 
tion to this anti-democratic program, but called 
upon all the unions to register their most vigorous 
protests against it. The Federation declares the 
West Coast is bemg used as the guinea pig in y 
planned move to regiment American labor. A great 
number of employers are joining with labor in op- 
posing this dangerous program. 

The Federation announces that in the near future 
it intends to analyze the plan in detail so that the 
unions may fully appreciate its undemocratic nature 
and the menace it offers to the organized labor move- 
ment. 

In another action taken by the Council, a resolu- 
tion was passed condemning the efforts of the meat 
interests to remove price regulations over meat and 
meat products. A nefarious campaign has been start- 
ed by the combined interests of this industry to re- 
move all control over their sales prices. A huge cam- 
paign is being waged by these interests to eliminate 
price control. The Federation calls upon all of the 
unions to wire their congressmen and protest any 
move to put such a program into effect. 


See: 2 

Because of a shortage of cotton, people of the 
South Pacific islands can’t get sarongs. And with 
opportunity hammering on the door, Dorothy’s press 
agent remains fast asleep! 


United Undertakers 


Established July, 1883 
1096 South Van Ness Avenue at 22nd Street 


Telephone VAlencia 5100 
NEW FUNERAL HOME AND CHAPEL 


“We Don’t Patronize” List 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are requested to note this list carefully from week to week: 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 119 Keary. 

Advance Pattern Company, 552 Mission. 

American Distributing Company. 

Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

Avenue Hotel, 419 Golden Gate. 

Becker Distributing Company. 

Bruener, John, Company. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

California Watch Case Company. 

Chan Quong, photo engraver, 680 Clay. 

Curtis Publishing Co. (Philadelphia), publishers of 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Country Gentleman. 

Desenfant, A.. & Co., manufacturing jewelers, 
150 Post. 

Doran Hotels (include St. Regis, 85 Fourth St.; 
Mint, 141 Fifth St.; Hale, 939 Mission St.; 
Land, 936 Mission St.; Hillsdale, 51 Sixth St.; 
Grand Central, 1412 Market St., and the Ford 
Apartments, 957 Mission St.) 

Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Gantner & Mattern, 1453 Mission. 

Gates Rubber Company, 2700 Sixteenth Street. 

General Distillers, Ltd., 186 Front St. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
working men’s clothing. 

Lucerne Apartments, 766 Sutter. 

Mirsky, B., & Son, wholesale cigars and tobaccos, 
468 Third St. 

M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk. 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navalet Seed Company, 423 Market. 

O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co., Products, Los Angeles. 


Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 

Remington-Rand, Inc., 509 Market. 

Romaine Photo Studio, 220 Jones. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Sealey Mattress Company, 6699 San Rablo Avenue, 
Oakland. 

Sherwin-William Paint Company. 

Sloane, W. & J. 

Smith, L. C., Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Sutro Baths and Skating Rink. 

Swift & Co. 

Time and Life (magazines), products of the unfair 
Donnelley firm (Chicago). 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

Val Vita Food Products, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, Sunny- 
vale, California. 


All non-union independent taxicabs. 


Barber Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 


Beauty Shops that do not display the shop card of 

the Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ Depart- 

ment of the Journeymen Barbers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America are unfair. 


Clea..ing establishments that do not display the 
me card of Retail Cleaners’ Union No. 93 are 
unfair. 


Locksmith Shops which do not display the union 


shop card of Federated Locksmiths No. 1331 
are unfair. 
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